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these and the so-called "induction" effects, which may be carried 
over to the generation succeeding the one first affected without, how- 
ever, becoming hereditary. 

In the discussion of eugenics, to which the fifth chapter of his book 
is devoted, Professor Conklin shows himself eminently sane. While 
emphasizing the tremendous value of good inheritance as compared 
with any other factor of development, he points out with convincing 
effect the folly of the wholesale measures of sterilization advo- 
cated by some 'crusaders in the cause of eugenics, and the un- 
wisdom of trying to lay down rules for human mating. "After all," 
he remarks, in the course of a discussion in which he fully recognizes 
the value of such methods as are really feasible, "in the choosing of 
mates a combination of instinct and intelligence is probably the 
safest guide. Our instincts, built up through long ages, are generally 
adaptive and useful, and if they be guided by reason the result is apt 
to be better than if either instinct or reason act alone." 

Especially enlightening is Professor Conklin's discussion of genetics 
and ethics in the concluding chapter of his work. His pronouncement 
upon the question of determinism and responsibility expresses with 
decisive clearness the normal attitude of the modern scientist and 
scientific philosopher. "Man," writes Professor Conklin, "has been 
regarded as a 'free agent' or a mere 'automaton,' absolutely free or 
absolutely bound, wholly indeterminate or wholly predetermined. 
But these extreme views are unreal, unscientific, and unjustifiable, 
for they contradict the facts of experience. We have the assurance 
of experience that we are not absolutely free nor absolutely bound, 
but that we are partly free and partly bound; the alternatives are not 
merely freedom or determinism, but rather freedom and determinism." 

For those who desire real knowledge of the important subjects of 
heredity and environment, Professor Conklin's book is emphatically 
the one to read. In hardly another treatise can be found so clear, 
shapely, and relatively simple an outline of the essential scientific facts, 
or so sound and inclusive a view of what the facts humanly signify. 



The Songs of Kabib. Translated by Rabindranath Tagobe. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

From one point of view the poet Kabir, of whose verses Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has made the first popular English translation, is a 
personality worthy of respectful interest. He was of the type of true 
teachers, fearless, and in his way clear-sighted, seeing beyond creeds 
and forms; his was the sort of spirit to which men turn in search of 
freedom for the soul and reconcilement with life. Like other men of 
this type at its best, there was in him a large element of sweet reason- 
ableness and sanity. Born in or near Benares, of Mohammedan par- 
ents, probably about the year 1440, he became in early life a disciple 
of the celebrated Hindu ascetic Ramananda. Ramananda's own 
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teachings expressed a reaction against formalism and against the 
intense intellectualism, the exaggerated monism, of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Kabir, however, went further than his master in his 
conception of pure religion evolving, indeed, a form of mysticism 
simpler, more absolute, and at the same time more human, than 
had existed in India before. Not only did he hate all outward 
observances and religious exclusiveness, but he totally rejected 
the principle of asceticism, even making fun of the hermit-like Yogis 
with their matted beards. Kabir lived a simple, industrious life — he 
was a weaver — saw inward visions, and wrote glowing songs. 

It is the purity of his mysticism that gives him significance, and 
it is just this that makes him difficult to comprehend. He believed that 
in flashes of intuition he had reconciled the hostile conceptions of 
God as an unknowable abstraction and as a personal friend; he had 
seen the unity that lies inconceivably remote from all conceivable 
unities and found it not remote, but mysteriously near. It goes with- 
out saying that in his verse he can give no scientific clearness to his 
vision. 

The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the creature: they are ever 

distinct, yet ever united. 
He Himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ. 

Such is the burden of the song. It is only now and then that Kabir 
chances upon images that are strongly suggestive to Western readers 
or that bring the thrill of an almost successful mystic revelation. The 
following stanza puts poetically a doctrine that has a perennial 
fascination: 

The river and its waves are one surf: where is the difference between the 

river and its waves? 
When the wave rises, it is the water; and when it falls it is the same water 

again. Tell me, Sir, where is the distinction 
Because it has been named as wave, shall it no longer be considered as water?" 

And a later passage expresses in characteristic form the haunting feel- 
ing that the unseizable secret principle of life is in us and all around us: 

I laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty: 

You do not see that the real is in your home, and you wander from forest 

to forest listlessly. 
Here is the truth. Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura; if you do not 

find your soul, the world is unreal to you. 

So thorough a mystic requires thorough mystics for readers. In 
the case of the majority, it is to be feared that when literary appre- 
ciation has done its best, much of Kabir's verse will remain monotonous, 
repetitious, more strange than striking. 



